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the quiet heroism with which he faced his trial and his execution
there was no suspicion of play-acting. He never flinched, he never
cringed, but he died as one would wish all Englishmen to die-
quietly and undramatically, supported by the proud consciousness of
having done his duty.
As the war went on we came to wish that a distinction could have
been made between patriotic spies like Lody and the hirelings who
pestered us through the ensuing years, but probably the military
authorities were right when they quoted the international tradition
that spies in time of war must die. If we had departed from that
tradition the Germans would not. Though the risk of death might not
appeal to the courageous national, it was certainly a deterrent to the
scum of neutral spies, who were ready to offer their services to either
side.
The Germans' experiences with codes also were unfortunate. Very
early in the war our code experts, under Ewing, of Room 40 O.B. in
the Admiralty, had deciphered the German secret code. The Germans
were obtuse enough to think their code undecipherable and main-
tained it throughout the war. Even if they had changed it we should
have deciphered new ones within a week, but it is characteristic of
the German mentality to underrate the intelligence of other nations
and really to believe that anything German must be uber dies. It was
largely owing to this self-satisfied obtuseness that they lost the war.